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It does not, however, rise to the highest standards of scholarship, though 
one would expect authors of such high reputation to put out a more 
perfect book, especially in a revised edition. 

Marcus W. Jernegan. 

Guide to the Materials for American History, to i/8j, in the Public 
Record Office of Great Britain. Volume I. The State Papers. 
By Charles M. Andrews, Farnam Professor of American His- 
tory, Yale University. (Washington: The Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Pp. xi, 346.) 

In confirmation of the views more than once expressed by the late 
Professor Maitland, Professor Andrews is proving again that there is 
no method so thorough and effective for gaining a knowledge of the 
organization and workings of a government as the study of its archives. 
Their classification, the appearance of new groups among them, the 
process of regrouping and expansion which they have undergone, reflect 
the evolution of the system of which they constitute the official record. 

In the installment of his Guide which has just been published Pro- 
fessor Andrews is concerned wholly with the State Papers. It is the 
first of two volumes which will be devoted to the description of the 
materials for early American history which are in the British Public 
Record Office. During the period of its preparation the colonial papers 
have been entirely reclassified, but all students of the period are to be 
congratulated on the fact that the delay which this involved has ended 
and all other difficulties involved in the task have been overcome. Now 
at last students of American history will have in their hands a compre- 
hensive survey of this vast body of material with which they are very 
directly concerned. 

The material which is described in the volume falls into three classes 
— the Foreign and Foreign Office Papers, the Home and Home Office 
Papers, the Colonial Office Papers. By way of general introduction, the 
development of the office of secretary of state is traced and the history 
of the State Paper Office is outlined. The fact is thus thrown into 
relief that this body of archives, of world-wide scope and extent, has 
resulted from the activity of the office of secretary of state. In no way 
could the wonderful expansion of that office since the time of Elizabeth 
be more impressively shown. Though extremely voluminous and of the 
greatest importance for European history, the Foreign and Domestic 
Papers are of minor significance for the purposes of this inquiry. They 
are important for the period of the Revolution and particularly for the 
war and diplomacy of that time, but for the history of the colonies the 
matter which they contain is fragmentary and supplementary rather than 
of prime importance. 

The bulk of the volume therefore — from page 78 to the close — is 
devoted to the Colonial Papers. As an introduction to this Professor 
Andrews has prepared a comprehensive account of the Board of Trade, 
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especially from the point of view of the offices which it occupied, its 
establishment, and official routine. Its connection with the committees 
and boards of control which preceded and followed it and with the office 
of secretary of state has also been briefly described. This account, fol- 
lowing in part the lines of older and now rare publications, prescribes 
a convenient and valuable addition to the literature of this subject, which 
fortunately is now increasing at a steady pace. In an appendix the pas- 
sage of a patent through the seals is discussed in a similar fashion. 

The bulk of the volume, of course, is devoted to setting forth the 
contents and arrangement of the Colonial Papers under their new classi- 
fication. Of these, to most American students, the most important are 
comprised under Class 5, which includes Entry Books, Original Papers, 
Acts, Journals, Naval Office Lists, and Miscellaneous of Plantations 
General and of each of the colonies now forming a part of the United 
States, from 1689 to 1783. The material in this class fills 1450 volumes 
and bundles and the description of it occupies seventy-two pages of 
Professor Andrews's volume. Altogether the chief part of the general 
matter included here relates to the two decades following 1760 and 
especially to the Revolution and the controversy by which it was pre- 
ceded. Under Class 1 are included the Colonial Papers from 1574 to 
1688, but as they have all been abstracted and their chief contents pub- 
lished in the Calendars of State Papers, Colonial, they call for no descrip- 
tion in this report. From the material now included under these two 
classes our state and local historical societies have been drawing and 
publishing selected portions for more than half a century, but without 
regard to any general plan. Individual and local initiative have had 
absolutely free play, and it has not been guided by any comprehensive 
or accurate ideas as to colonial government or imperial policy. Large 
blocks of this material still remain uncopied and practically unknown. 
Under the new classification some notion of its extent as a whole can 
be gained, and to that end this volume will be a great help. Under 
Classes 323 and 324 (Plantations General) and Class 391 (Board of 
Trade Journal) is other material which has been and always will be 
drawn upon extensively by American students. 

But to those who study the imperial system as a whole the material 
relating to Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Canada, and the British West 
Indies is quite as important as any of the sources of the period. This 
will be found under various classes from 7 to 319. A description of a 
small part of the contents of the great series known as Board of Trade 
Commercial has also been included in this volume. 

Finally, a key to the Colonial Office Papers has been carefully pre- 
pared and printed at the close of the report. In this the references 
according to the old and to the new classifications are printed in parallel 
columns, so that a comparison of the two in any case can readily be made. 

H. L. Osgood. 
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